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Introduction 


This book, second in a series of three, 
attempts to drive a tunnel through what has 
proven to be, for many, an insurmountable 
mountain. On one side, the vital life of 
convinced, experiential Christianity. On the 
other side, the arena of theology. It is written 
for the man or woman who wants to be 
stimulated into making sense of what it 
means to have a vital relationship with the 
One God who meets us and reveals Himself 
to us in Jesus Christ. 


Mountains separate different environments. 
In this book we trace how ways of doing 
theology moved away from speaking about 
realities we meet with and experience, 
confirmed by our senses, towards a 
philosophical study of ideas. At the same 
time it also traces a counter-movement, 
which looked to reaffirm the place of sense 
and experience in our relationship with God. 


We begin by looking at patterns of thought 
that arose in the Early Church, tracing them 
through the Reformation. We examine some 
examples in Scottish theology, indicative of 
similar patterns that could be traced in other 
parts of the World. We look at the work of 
some writers who illustrate this tension 


between a philosophically abstracted 
understanding of faith and a more 
experiential faith, rooted in our senses. 


Are you persuaded that the message of the 
Christian Gospel is the most important, 
relevant and helpful message that can be 
shared with your family, friends, colleagues 
and clients? No? Then read on, and let’s see 
if we can change that. I’m telling the story 
from where I’m standing, and really believe 
this story can help you see how Jesus Christ 
can make a difference to your story. There is 
no greater voyage of discovery than finding 
out about God made known in Jesus Christ. 
By meeting with God as He truly is we can 
discover who God has designed us to be, what 
we are to do and how we are to do it. 


This book is a companion volume to Seeing 
it Real and Making it Real, available from 
Amazon both in Kindle and paperback 
versions. 


Chapter 1 


The slippery slope 


The God of sensible experience is the One 
God who embraces us, reaching out towards 
us. In this reaching out, we meet Him in His 
movement towards us: from God our Father, 
through His Son come to us in Jesus Christ, 
and by the Holy Spirit infilling and poured 
out upon our lives. This is what the early 
Christians meant when they started to speak 
of God as Trinity: God as three. They weren’t 
saying that 1+1+1=3. They were not trying to 
make out that God was anything other than 
One God. Rather, they were saying that 
Ixlxl=1! That God dynamically relates 
towards us, touching us as sunlight that is 
generated by the Sun, made visible in the 
colours and contours of a stained glass 
window, felt by us as its rays warm our 
bodies and touches us with light. It’s all one 
light: from source through to reaching us. 
Like the water that comes from a deep spring, 
busting onto the hillside and tumbling down 
the mountain is one water. Yet we can 
recognise it as rising up from hidden 
subterranean caverns, bursting into the world 
on a hillside and enjoyed by us in the deep 
draughts we drink from the water that is the 
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stream. 


For nearly 300 years, this was how Christians 
learned to think and talk about God. The 
trouble was, it wasn’t the way people 
normally thought about religious things. Not 
then, not now. In a world where what God 
wants is rarely what people want, it can suit 
us to think of God as distant and aloof. A God 
who is standing outside our front door, 
knocking and wanting to come in, can be a bit 
too close! 


The way that Christians started to lose sight 
of the sensible God, God met with in our 
senses, began slowly. It was very subtle. It 
was a Slow build up, coming to a head in the 
4 century. It was caused in a natural and 
understandable way. Christianity had to find 
expression within the culture and context of 
the sprawling Roman Empire. Here there 
were very strong and powerful political and 
philosophical forces. These forces had 
enormous influence on ways that Christians 
would come to express their relationship with 
and describe their experience of God. We 
need to look at both of them. 


Politics 


That politics not only effects the development 
but also shapes the presentation of the Gospel 
is accepted and embraced in the Biblical 
accounts. In the Old Testament we find God 
appointing the people of Israel as an 
instrument in order to demonstrate His 
compassion and mercy. He designates them a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation.' Out of 
them a special leader, the Messiah, would 
come. He would be God's light to the 
nations.” In the New Testament we see a 
Roman provincial governor, Pontius Pilate, 
ordering Jesus to be crucified.* The first 
widespread dissemination of the Christian 
message arose when Christians were 
persecuted by the Jewish governing 
authorities. Throughout the Scriptures we 
see the importance of political events both in 
developing and shaping Christianity. Indeed, 
it is politics that propels Christianity from 
being a local, Jewish sect centred in 
Jerusalem into a world faith. 


The continuing influence of political factors 
during the early Christian centuries was 


' Exodus 19.6 
? Isaiah 49.6 
3 John 19.16 
4 Acts 8.1 


expressed primarily through the influence of 
Imperial Rome. The Roman Emperor 
Constantine the Great, whose mother had 
become a Christian, was responsible for the 
edict of Milan in 313AD. This imperial ruling 
led to both political toleration and active 
support for Christianity by the State, leading 
to involvement in the growing church by the 
powers of State. As one contemporary 
theologian puts it, this changed the Christian 
faith from being ‘a religion of radical 
nonconformity'! into becoming the accepted 
religion of society and Empire. Moreover, 
such active collaboration set the stage for 
convening the great councils of the church 
under imperial direction, where important 
Christian doctrines for the future of 
Christianity would be set out. 


The first great, ecumenical council of the 
church, at Nicea in 325AD, was called 
together by the Emperor Constantine. The 
Emperor Diocletian had divided the Empire 
into Western and Eastern spheres of 
influence. Constantine reunited the two 
halves once again. But a year before the 
Council, Constantine had selected the Eastern 
Mediterranean city of Byzantium as _ his 
imperial capital, replacing ancient Rome as 
capital of the Empire. The power of Rome 
was checked. 


The Council of Nicea gave the bishop of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, priority in the Eastern 
part of the Empire, reinforcing a political 
divide that would lead to the development of 
an eastern church with not one but a number 
of separate centres of ecclesiastical influence, 
including both the renamed Byzantium 
(Constantinople) and Alexandria. At the 
same time, the decision to move imperial 
power to the eastern part of the empire had 
the effect of reinforcing the religious 
authority of Rome in the West. The ensuing, 
separate development of spheres of political 
influence in the two halves of Empire, 
reinforced by the language differences of 
Latin in the West and Greek in the East, 
served to carve out two separate paths and 
expressions of Christian faith that the 
churches of the West and East would follow. 


By the time we come to the end of the 4" 
century, persecution and trial within and 
without the church had led to the 
consolidation of a Rome-centred church in 
the Latin West. Cyprian of Carthage's dictum, 
“no salvation outside the church', would 
easily evolve into a ‘no salvation outwith 
Roman religious authority! or western, 
Rome-centred Christianity. Likewise, the 
Latin theologian Tertullian's notion of 
‘original sin' would be picked up and 
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developed by Augustine and his theological 
successors, forming a doctrine then used to 
justify the practice of widespread infant 
baptism, hitherto largely unknown within the 
church. Not least, the sacking of Rome by the 
barbarian tribes in 410AD brought the Latin 
theologian Augustine and other after him to 
develop a sophisticated defence of the church 
as a social institution which, while standing 
over against the state, was also perceived to 
be the proper means of God's grace being 
ministered into the State. 


Philosophy 


Doctrinal propositions and practices, shaping 
an understanding of how God could be 
construed as working within the environment 
of the church, were born out of a 
philosophical as well as a_ political 
environment. As we witness the Apostles of 
the New Testament era seeking to define the 
faith over against both Jewish and pagan 
customs and ways of thinking, so the 
emergent church had to define its beliefs over 
against a philosophical climate where the 
message of the Cross continued to be seen as 
foolishness.° 


> 1 Corinthians 1.18 


Apologists were among those who sought to 
relate Christian understanding of God with 
the competing philosophies and _belief- 
systems surrounding them. Early apologists 
of the faith sought to defend and explain 
Christianity within the philosophical context 
of the time. One prominent apologist was 
Origen of Alexandria. He was not only well 
versed in classical Greek thought, but sought 
to use its framework in order to defeat pagan 
and Jewish opponents. Origen sought to 
refute the writings of the Alexandrian 
platonist and critic of Christianity, Celcus. 


Platonism had sought to contrast the pure, 
intellectual and spiritual dimension of ‘idea’ 
over against that physical, sensible dimension 
of ‘matter’. There was a deep chasm between 
the realms of pure spirit and physical matter. 
By the end of the third century the dominant 
philosophical framework shaping opposition 
to Christianity was  neoplatonism. 
Neoplatonic thought was more subtle. It drew 
a more subtle distinction between idea and 
matter, over against the simple dualism that 
Plato espoused. The Neoplatonists developed 
Plato's philosphy in order to distinguish an 
emanating hierarchy of spiritual forms, 
generated out of the realm of idea, yet all of 
which were set over against and distinct from 
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created matter. Against this background the 
early Christians sought to communicate the 
nature of God as One, revealing Himself as 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Set within this 
context, you might guess at the problem that 
would arise. The temptation was there for 
both Apologists as well as for more 
superficial thinkers, to confuse the dynamic 
self-revelation of God with the emanating 
hierarchy of neoplatonism. 


To the Neoplatonic mindset, a God spoken of 
as Father, Son and Holy Spirit invited 
abstracted distinctions to made. The 
Neoplatonic framework seemed to demand 
that this Triune God be defined in terms of 
derived or subsidiary forms; or alternatively, 
that some explanation as to why He should 
not be defined in this way be offered. This is 
precisely what happened when the Christian 
message of a God who reveals Himself from 
Father, through the Son and by the Holy 
Spirit met with the dominant philosophical 
context of Neoplatonism. 


It would be hard to overstate the influence of 
Neoplatonism upon the — subsequent 
development of mainline, Christian theology. 
Neoplatonism shaped the way _ that 
succeeding generations would try and 
understand and represent the reality of God. 
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But it introduced a framework of interpreting 
the Gospel that was inadequate, for it was not 
shaped by the way God had dynamically 
revealed Himself. The framework was not 
carved out of the experience of the confessing 
community of faith, The tools used to 
represent Christian convictions were not 
formed out of the diary of the confession 
community of faith, the Bible. 


Alexandria in North Africa was a significant 
city in the early Christian centuries. It was 
home to notable Neoplatonists such as 
Plotinus and Philo. It was also the city in 
which Arius, who was to be dismissed as a 
heretic by the Council of Nicea, was ordained 
a priest. Due to the dominance of Neoplatonic 
thinking, one of the great challenges by the 
early 4" century lay in developing a system 
of theological expression that would allow 
the truth of God as Trinity to be affirmed, 
without speaking of God as an emanating 
hierarchy. This was too much for Arius. 
Arius rightly emphasised the sensible 
humanity of Jesus Christ as Son of God. But 
he was perceived by some to be concluding 
that God the Son was subordinate to God the 
Father. This suggestion was understandably 
problematic. Arius’ alleged teaching on the 
Son of God's subordination to the Father 
caused a reaction within parts of the church. 
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It led in 325 AD to the doctrinal formulations 
of the Nicene Creed. The Nicene Creed 
emphasised that the Son of God was of one 
substance® with God the Father. The first 
significant, doctrinal formulation of the early 
church regarding Christ's deity was thereby 
formed out of a reaction to a philosophical 
precept that inferred that Son was 
subordinate, in terms of ‘being’ or 
‘substance’, to God the Father. The church 
had become embroiled in a dispute framed by 
Neoplatonic thought. 


Again, it was the need to counter a 
Neoplatonic mindset that led to the doctrinal 
formulations of the council of Constantinople 
in 381 AD. This time, what was affirmed was 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit. Through both 
the Nicene and Constantinopolitan creeds, we 
see the notion of Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
existing within the same ‘substance’ 
developed. In turn, this framework led to a 
way of thinking that encouraged further 
theological speculation on the nature of 
relations between Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. In the Greek East, this focus on 
relations within God was developed by three 
theologians now called the Cappadocians and 


© in Greek, ousia. 
7 in Greek, homoousion. 
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in particular by one of them, Gregory of 
Nazianzus. In the Latin West, parallel yet 
different developments were shaped under 
the influence of Augustine of Hippo. 


We will look briefly at these ‘fathers of the 
church’ in the next chapter. But for the 
moment, we should note that the search for a 
theologically contextualised expression of 
the God of glory and goodness, set in a 
Neoplatonic framework, led to an increased 
measure of conceptual abstraction regarding 
God. In the work of theologians, following 
the Arian controversy and the Council of 
Nicea we see a pattern of thinking develop, 
with regard to the nature of God, that simply 
did not arise in the work of earlier Christian 
writers other than those, such as Origen, who 
were influenced by Platonic or Neoplatonic 
dualism. The effect of this change of focus 
was to bring a huge amount of abstraction in 
forming an understanding both the nature of 
God and how the reality of the Kingdom of 
God comes to earth through Jesus Christ. 


By bringing about a separation between our 
understanding of the nature of God and our 
experience of the benefits of communion 
with God, the way was opened for forming a 
framework that explained how God’s 
blessing and love, or ‘grace’, is received by 
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people. This new, artificial, conceptual 
framework would not demand any necessary 
connection between our knowledge of God 
and direct, experiential communion with 
Him. The contextual development of a 
dualistic framework now drew the attention 
of philosophers and theologians towards an 
understanding of the God of grace as He 
exists in and for Himself. This, allied to the 
strong, political stress of a centralised, 
western church as the proper means of 
communicating God's grace into His world, 
led to increasing complexity both in how the 
nature of the God of Grace was explained and 
also the manner in which God’s grace is 
communicated to us. 
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Chapter 2 


Lost in translation 


Gregory of Nazianzus 


How might it be possible to speak of 
distinguishing features within God, or 
differentials, without introducing the idea 
that there is some sort of hierarchy? In the 
Neoplatonic way of thinking, subordination 
within God? Gregory of Nazianzus gave what 
was to be the classic statement on the matter. 
The Father is the Begetter and the Emitter, the 
Son the Begotten and the Holy Spirit the 
Emission; all three coeternal, with this 
procession taking place beyond time. Such an 
appeal to timeless relations within God's 
Being, separated and apart from this sensible 
world, seemed to circumvent the dangers of 
subordinationism. 


This type of language was not without its 
difficulties. To speak of God as ‘one 
substance’ and to also distinguish between 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit in this 
abstract way did not come easily to everyone. 
Even the creed of 381 AD had not spoken of 
the Spirit as ‘of one substance’ with the 
Father and Son. As another faintly wearied 
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theologian of the early church, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, complained, 


"The Father gives to the Son; and the Son 
communicates to the Holy Spirit.....The 
Father through the Son, with the Holy Spirit, 
confers all His gifts; the gifts of the Father are 
none other than those of the Son and those of 
the Holy Spirit. For there is one salvation, one 
power, one faith; one God the Father; one 
Lord, his only begotten Son; one Holy Spirit, 
the Paraclete. It is enough to know these 
things; do not be curious about the Spirit's 
nature or hAypostasis...it 1s enough for 
salvation to know that there is a Father, a Son 
and a Spirit"? 


Could one legacy of both the Councils of 
Nicea and Constantinople have been to force 
an increasingly complicated description of 
that Holy God's inner nature, pushing God 
away from our senses? But there’s more to 
the problem than this. Not only was the 
hidden nature of God’s inner-being defined in 
detail, it was being spelt out in the language 
of Eastern Christendom: Greek. Not just 
philosophy, but politics and linguistics were 
now in the equation. The Eastern 
understanding might well become lost in 
translation, when moved from Greek into 
Latin. Now we have a ripe cocktail for 
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abstracting from a direct, experiential 
understanding of the One God. 


Augustine of Hippo 


Where Gregory Of Nazianzus and 
succeeding theologians in the East of the 
Roman Empire developed an understanding 
of God's inner nature built around the formula 
of one ousia with three hypostases, the 
translation from Greek presented this formula 
in the Latin west as one substance 
(substantia) with three persons (personae). 
The original Latin formula was developed in 
a way that emphasised, as in the East, the 
unity of God's being. The question was, while 
it was desirable to affirm that the works of the 
Trinity are indivisible to that which is outwith 
God, could people be helped to grasp that the 
One God is, in His own substance, three 
persons? It was Augustine's response to this 
conundrum, in his work De Trinitate, that 
would provide the foundation for the future 
development of Western, Trinitarian 
theology. 


Augustine realised that if an emphasis was to 
be placed on God's Being as Three within a 
unity of One God, the constituted 
relationships between the Three had to be in 
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some way distinguished and determined. 
While earlier theological works, as with the 
writing of Tertullian, had identified God as 
Trinity with Father as Begetter, the Son as 
Begotten and the Spirit as He who proceeds 
from the Father, Augustine sought to take this 
further. He developed an understanding of 
God within Himself that did not introduce 
something other than God into the description 
in order to determine God's nature. He did 
this two ways. 


Firstly, Augustine used analogy. Arguing that 
the human person is made in the image of the 
whole Trinity, Augustine sought to describe 
what it was in mankind's make up that 
reflected God. He worked out that we could 
look at patterns of relationship to aid us in 
understanding Trinitarian relations. As a 
philosopher heavily influenced _—_ by 
Neoplatonism, Augustine emphasised the 
dignity of man's intellectual faculty over 
against man's carnality. Spirit over against 
senses. He therefore appealed for a 
theological understanding of God which 
reflects, by analogy, the mind of man. 


Secondly, Augustine saw the church, the 
body of Christ, as the key to our communion 
with God. As a Western Empire, Rome- 
centred Christian, Augustine could readily 
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view the church as the one, body of Christ. 
As such, the church is joined to God the 
Father through the bond of the Holy Spirit. 
This is analogous to the Holy Spirit as the 
“bond of love' between the divine Father and 
divine Son. Augustine had fought hard to 
defend the right of Rome as the centre of the 
true church, the fountainhead of the blessings 
of God's grace into the Western world. 
Augustine introduced an understanding of the 
church's communion with God the Father as 
a communion truly reflective of Jesus Christ's 
communion with God the Father. The church 
becomes the vehicle of God's grace brought 
into the world by the Holy Spirit. This grace 
is received by us through the ‘bond of love' 
between our heavenly Father and the body of 
His Son on earth. From Augustine, we find a 
distinctive emphasis upon the church's 
communion with God being characterised by 
the mutuality of that love expressed from 
God the Father to His children and reflected 
back to the Father through the offering of 
Christ. 


What effects did this have? Firstly, Augustine 
saw the church as the key to our receiving 
God's grace. Secondly, his understanding of 
the Trinity's relation to the church invites the 
Holy Spirit and the grace of God to be treated, 
in practical terms of communion with God, as 
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synonyms. God’s grace could now be seen as 
harnessed to what the One, true church 
centred on Rome did for people and to 
people. Augustine gave Rome a theological 
basis to lay claim to an exclusive franchise 
over mediating God’s grace. 


The grace of God 


We now need to look at another way the 
reality of God reaching out towards us was 
conveyed. This was changed by the context 
and culture in which the early church’s 
theology was being developed and shaped. It 
was a change not in the way that God was 
understood, but in the way that God's love 
and care communicated to us we perceived. 


In the New Testament book, The Acts of the 
Apostles, it is the gift of the Holy Spirit 
coming to and upon people that is presented 
as the essential driver of the church's life and 
ministry. We see an emphasis upon a 
prayerful waiting® for God to come in power.” 
Again, in the Johannine literature of the New 
Testament, the action of God towards us is 
spoken of in terms of the coming of the Holy 


8 Acts 1.14 
9 Acts 2.2-3 
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Spirit which is like the wind,'® the rising up 
of His presence within the lives of Christians 
likened to streams of living water.!! It is this 
action of the Spirit upon people that gives 
both life and definition to the church of Jesus 
Christ, just as it was the coming of the Spirit 
in power upon Cornelius!” that persuaded the 
Jewish Christians to accept non-Jews into the 
fellowship of the church. 


As one New Testament scholar points out in 
his overview of emerging Trinitarian 
teaching in the New Testament, while the 
Apostle John knows of no action of the Holy 
Spirit other than that which is in and through 
the church of Jesus  Christ,> the 
complementary emphasis in Paul is that the 
Holy Spirit alone is necessary and sufficient 
in enabling the Christian life.* 


What we see in the development of early 
Christian doctrine is a shift in emphasis. In 
the early years, it is the presence and the 
activity of the Spirit that defines the church. 
The growing politicisation of church, 
especially in the Western Empire, led to a 
change in the way the church was perceived. 
The church became an institution that 


10 John 3.18 
'l John 7.38 
12 Acts 10.44-48 
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represented the presence of God within 
society at large. There emerged a new 
emphasis which reinterpreted the relationship 
of the Holy Spirit to the church, stressing that 
it is the presence of church that mediates and 
brings to people the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 


Rather than emphasising the need for the 
church to implore the presence or invoke the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, we are now faced 
with an emerging understanding of church 
that assumes that the Spirit is present in the 
church; and therefore active in the activities 
undertaken by the church. It is now through 
the activities of the church that the grace of 
God is dispensed. Indeed, the actions of the 
church in seeking to communicate grace 
comes to be seen, of necessity, as involving 
the activity of the Holy Spirit. 


This line of theological logic led into what 
became known, in the western tradition, as 
the communication of the grace of God ex 
opere operato (out of the action undertaken 
itself). The church becomes an automated 
dispenser of God’s grace. Indeed, in contrast 
to the formal styles of worship in the Eastern 
Orthodox traditions, there is within the 
church's Western liturgies a tendency not to 
have any explicit act of invocation of the 
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Holy Spirit's presence and activity in our 
midst°. If the God of Grace is there in our 
structures, why should we have to invoke 
Him? 


Changes in politics, in philosophy and in 
language. A growing degree of abstraction in 
understanding God as Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit worked against a continuing emphasis 
on knowing, through sensory experience of 
direct empowering or anointing, a God who 
is Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Instead, we see 
a change, moving from an appreciation of the 
Trinity of God through His meeting with us 
from the Father through the Son and by the 
Holy Spirit, to a growing emphasis upon 
appreciating the ascetic beauty of a God who 
is to be viewed in His interrelatedness as 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
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Chapter 3 


What did you same your name was? 


If God was to knock at our door, who would 
we see when we open it? It’s an important 
question. Some will respond, ‘the Triune 
God’. But as we’ve seen in the last two 
chapters, that could mean different things to 
different people. Nicene orthodoxy, in 
forcing a focus upon examining the inner 
workings of God to Himself, implicitly made 
a knowledge of God, as He touches our 
senses, less important. The sensible God 
becomes secondary. 


So here is the question. How should we 
identify the God who makes sense? The 
centre of the Christian Gospel is Jesus Christ. 
But who is Jesus Christ? A number of New 
Testament Scriptures give answer to this, 
including the ‘self-emptying' Christ of 
Philippians 2.5ff and the ‘iconic’ Christ of 
Hebrews 1.3; but the focal text lies in the 
prologue of John's Gospel, in John 1.1-17 
and pivotally in 1.14: "The Word became 
flesh and made his dwelling among us. We 
have seen his glory, the glory of the One and 
Only, who came from the Father, full of grace 
and truth". It is from this text that we gain the 
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term ‘incarnation' in describing the Word of 
God becoming flesh in the person of Jesus 
Christ. 


Nigel Wright expresses the conviction that 
"the fundamental, defining paradigm by 
which we interpret Christianity is the 
Trinitarian doctrine of God"®. But what if the 
focus has been taken off the sensible God, the 
God who comes to us in His glory and 
goodness, radiating from the Father, through 
the Son and by the Holy Spirit? A better place 
then to start would be to say that the centre is 
Jesus Christ alone. He is the Word of God 
come to us, the exact representation and 
image of the Father. He is the One who 
introduces us to the Father. And He is also the 
One who breathes the Holy Spirit upon us. 


To say that we interpret Christianity through 
the Trinitarian doctrine of God is not the 
same as saying that the Trinity is at the centre 
of our thinking. The starting point for a 
renewed understanding of Christianity, 
whilst being unequivocally Trinitarian, 
should be the Incarnate One Himself. Jesus 
Christ is the centre. This distinction should is 
not simply as a matter of words or emphasis. 
To start with our focus on the Trinity per se 
means that we have to engage with a whole 
series of suppositions that were formed in the 
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crucible of debates with Neoplatonism. 
Whilst these suppositions may have been 
appropriate for the time and context of their 
development, we have to be careful in 
treating them as prescriptive for today, when 
issues and challenges arising from 
engagement with quite different paradigms 
face us. 


Rather than bring = a __ presupposed 
understanding and conceptualisation of the 
Trinity to our review of the Incarnation, let us 
instead allow the Incarnation to unravel for us 
an understanding of God as Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit; and let our investigation into 
what it means to say that "The Word became 
flesh and made his dwelling among us" shape 
our understanding and expectation. The 
Incarnation is the keystone of how the Triune 
God determines He would meet with us, 
spreading the reality of salvation across the 
face of His Creation. 


And this brings us to our next question. In 
what way should I relate to Jesus Christ? 
What does it mean for me to open the door 
and let him in? Do I treat him as an honoured 
and venerated guest, at whose feet I sit in 
admiration, gazing at him in awe and 
appreciation? Or should I look at him in 
horrendous realisation of the ‘me that never 
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was’, seeing him as the ideal human being, 
whose attainment both inspires me and 
confronts me with my own failure and 
inability to attain to that ideal? In opening the 
door, should I receive him as an adventurer 
who would lead me out of the confines of my 
present life? Is He someone who can and will 
really help me to become someone different, 
to mature and develop within myself? 


In order to proceed, we have to revise how we 
look at Jesus Christ. We have to ask how we 
can make sense of Jesus Christ. To help us 
work this through, we are going to look at 
three contrasting ways of looking at Christ: 


i. The Venerated Christ 
il. The Idealised Christ 
iii. | The Paradigmatic Christ 


These models will help us to see how thought 
about Jesus Christ has, in part, been held 
captive by the same foreign concepts and 
constraints that have inhibited the 
development of an understanding of the 
Trinity arising out of a Christ-centred focus. 
Let us examine each of these in turn. 
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The Venerated Christ 


The Venerated Christ is the Christ of 
Chalcedonian orthodoxy. After the 
Trinitarian debates that came to a peak at the 
Council of Nicea, the Trinitarian formula 
arrived at by the Council of Constantinople in 
387AD became, if not entirely settled, 
normative for the church throughout the 
Roman Empire. The focus of contention then 
turned from the definition of relations within 
the Trinity to the question over what 
relationships can exist between uncreated 
God and created mankind. Specifically, 
definition has to be given to the precise 
relationship of Christ's divinity to His 
humanity. 


Where Christ is confessed as both the Son of 
God yet also truly human, how can these two 
realities of Creator Spirit and created matter 
be joined? The legacy of platonism and 
neoplatonism required that the spiritual and 
sensible aspects of Christ be joined in a way 
that neither compromised his humanity nor 
contaminated his divinity. 


The resulting formula of the two natures, or 
hypostatic union, was stated as follows: 


"Wherefore, following the holy Fathers, we 
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all with one voice confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ one and the same Son, the same perfect 
in Godhead, the same perfect in manhood, 
truly God and truly man, the same consisting 
of a reasonable soul and a body, of one 
substance with the Father as touching the 
Godhead, the same of one substance with us 
as touching the manhood, like us in all things 
apart from sin; begotten of the Father before 
the ages as touching the Godhead, the same 
in the last days, for us and for our salvation, 
born from the Virgin Mary, the Theotocos, as 
touching the manhood, one and the same 
Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten, to be 
acknowledged in two natures, without 
confusion, without change, without division, 
without separation; the distinction of natures 
being in no way abolished because of the 
union, but rather the characteristic property 
of each nature being preserved, and 
concurring into one Person and _ one 
subsistence (hypostasis), not as if Christ were 
parted or divided into two persons, but one 
and the same Son and only-begotten God, 
Word, Lord, Jesus Christ; even as the 
Prophets from the beginning spoke 
concerning him, and our Lord Jesus Christ 
instructed us, and the Creed of the Fathers has 
handed down to us". 


Phew, what a mouthfull! This convoluted 
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definition, which only forms part of the 
whole Chalcedonian statement, presents us 
with a huge problem. While, on the one hand, 
the statement seeks to preserve a proper 
understanding of Jesus' humanity, it is carved 
out of a mindset that belongs to a culture and 
context quite different from our own. To 
describe Jesus Christ as possessing two 
natures, conjoined in one, not only seems 
pedantic but also sets Him to be so different 
from us. His humanity, rather than affirmed 
as at one with our humanity, is placed on a 
pedestal and out of our reach. The statement 
sets Christ, both in His humanity and deity, 
well apart and outwith the reach of man. And 
so we end up with the Venerated Christ. 


Now, why might a Christian ever object to 
this? Is not our Lord Jesus fit to be 
worshipped'? and confessed as both our Lord 
and God?!*4 Well, yes! Certainly we want to 
affirm that God in His full glory is met with 
in the person of Jesus Christ. The critical 
question, however, is this: where does Christ 
meet with us? Does He do so, set apart from 
us, an object of worship and adoration? 
Christian worship certainly involves looking 
to the Risen and Exalted Christ, knowing that 


13 Matthew 28.9 
14 John 20.28 
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in coming to Him we come to the Father 
through Him. At the same time, we have to 
affirm that Christian worship is also based on 
the foundation that it is in the person of Jesus 
Christ that God meets with mankind. The 
next question, then, is very important. 


Does God now meet with us in our humanity, 
because He has shared in and with that 
humanity Himself; or does He meet with us 
in our humanity in a quite different way from 
the way He met with humanity in Jesus 
Christ? Is His humanity truly the same 
humanity as ours, that we become as church 
the body of Christ (1 Corinthians 12.27)? 
Are we really indwelt and inhabited by the 
Holy Spirit (1 Cor 6.19) in the same way as 
He was inhabited by the Holy Spirit (Mk 
1.10)? Was His experience of trial and 
temptation truly the same as ours (Heb 5.7)? 
Was the ministry that He patterned and were 
the statements that He made regarding our 
potential ministry correct (Jn 14.12)? 


Back in 1972, James Dunn of Durham made 
a bold statement, 


"pass behind the wooden, artificial phrases of 
the traditional Chalcedonian formulation of 
the two natures of Christ, to the living, human 
experience of the Spirit possessing and 
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empowering Jesus in remarkable and unique 
degree. Whatever its value in past centuries, 
the static Christology of Chalcedon does no 
justice to the dynamic Christology of the 
New Testament. If, however, we persist with 
the Chalcedonian formula, then it would be 
better to express the theory of the two natures 
in the Pauline terms of flesh and Spirit (from 
which it ultimately derives) - and recognise 
that what we call the deity of Jesus was no 
more and no less than the Spirit of God in 
Him"’, 


The problem with the Chalcedonian 
definition is that it sets in place a Christ for 
an increasingly politicised, institutionalised 
church; a Christ who could be venerated and 
worshipped as an object of adoration and 
inspiration, contextualised within the politics 
of a Roman Empire where politics and 
religion were hand in_ hand. The 
Chalcedonian definition met the 
requirements of the time. But is_ this 
venerational separation of Christ, set apart 
from us, really what God wants? Does this 
model of Christ make sense? 


We could go on to demonstrate how an 
increased dependence on the mediatorial 
agency of Mary and the saints within the 
developing theology of the church reflected 
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limitations within the  Chalcedonian 
statement. We could also argue that the 
failure of the Chalcedonian statement in 
adequately stressing the shared humanity of 
Christ led to an increased focus, especially in 
the Latin West, on the putative and forensic 
nature of the atonement: a Christ punished for 
us and in our place, as distinct from a Christ 
who absorbs our sin and pain into Himself. A 
devotional focus on the putative suffering of 
Christ and the sacrificial aspect of His death 
undoubtedly was at the root of the objection, 
arising in the Middle Ages and among the 
European Reformers, that the Latin mass 
celebrated and even sought to re-enact the 
sacrificial element of Jesus Christ's death. It 
is however sufficient for our purposes to note 
that the Chalcedonian statement, set within 
the political and philosophical climate of the 
time, appeared to serve a church that had 
moved into a different role in society. Where 
devotion to Christ and participation in the life 
of discipleship could more easily be 
accommodated and understood as part of 
formal, institutionalised religion. 
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Chapter 4 
Sliding down the slippery slope 


The Magisterial Reformers in sixteenth 
century Europe had no essential quibble with 
the early creeds: both Calvin and Luther 
embraced them in their theology. Rather, 
these Reformers set out to correct what they 
saw to be real problems in the way 
Christianity had developed. The Reformers 
objected to the manner in which the church in 
the West, centred on Rome, had departed 
from what were newly revisited and restated 
principles of Scriptural belief and practice. 


This can be illustrated from Calvin's doctrine 
of the sacraments. Calvin reduced, on appeal 
to Christ's command in Scripture, the seven 
sacraments practised by the medieval, 
Western church to only two, the practices of 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. At the same 
time, he continued to rest an understanding of 
the sacraments on a tradition running back to 
the theology of Augustine. 


Whilst stressing the need to come to grips 
with the Scriptures as the Word of God, 
Calvin viewed the sacraments as a vital key 
in establishing our communion with God. As 
he stated in his prefatory address to his 
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treatise of Systematic Theology, the /nstitute, 
the essential mark of the church is the “pure 
preaching of God's Word and the lawful 
administration of the sacraments”. 


With regard to the Eucharist, we find in 
Calvin a belief that the body and blood of 
Christ are really given by the officially 
recognised celebrant of the Lord’s Supper; 
and really received by the participating 
worshipper. All this is effected by the hidden 
power of the Holy Spirit. The Calvin scholar 
RS Wallace, while more cautiously stressing 
that there is no localisation of Christ's body 
or attachment to the earthly elements of the 
bread and wine,’ noted that the descent of 
Christ from heaven to meet with us in the 
Eucharist is effected by the Spirit and that 
Calvin has "no doubt about the reality and 
concreteness of the gift of the body and blood 
of Christ".!° As Calvin himself explains, this 
reception of Christ through our participation 
in the Eucharist acts as a counterbalance to 
the rational clarity of the truth presented in 
the preached word; for, 


“if anyone should ask me how this takes 
place, I shall not be ashamed to confess it as 
a secret too lofty for either my mind to 
comprehend or my words to declare. And, to 
speak more plainly, I rather experience it than 
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understand it’’.!! 


Calvin was in no doubt that the Holy Spirit is 
essentially involved in_ effecting the 
involvement of the participant in the life of 
Christ. He believed, as a 16" Century, 
politicised European Christian, that this 
involvement occurred where the ordinance of 
the sacrament is lawfully celebrated. So, how 
did this differ from the Roman Catholic 
teaching? Calvinistic theologians have 
consistently sought to stress that this 
emphasis of Calvin differs from a Roman 
Catholic doctrine of grace, where God’s 
grace is seen as infused in the sacrament of 
necessity, ex opere operato. 


I am not so sure. Calvin's insistence on the 
association of the Spirit with the lawful 
exercise of the Eucharist, together with his 
insistence in the practice of infant baptism as 
a sign and seal of the New Covenant means 
that, at the level of popular perception, any 
distinction between Roman Catholic and 
Reformed perceptions of the sacrament’s 
efficacy is so opaque as to be rendered 
practically meaningless. In both the Roman 
Catholic and Reformed doctrine of the 
sacraments, it remains the case that the 
Spirit's action in and through the sacraments 
in conferring communion with Christ is 
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considered self-evident. 


This, of course, made sense in the context of 
the late middle ages, when European society 
was considered Christian as a whole. Church, 
like society at large, had to be regulated. 
Power and control had to run together. The 
Reformation was not about evangelisation: it 
was an exercise in tuning the political and 
philosophical indicators that defined church 
within a rapidly changing political and 
philosophical environment. 


But the integrity of the Holy Roman Empire 
was being broken down by the emerging city 
and nation-states of a new Europe. New ideas 
were being shaped and given birth. Nigel 
Wright traces in this development the second 
of two significant ‘paradigm shifts' that he 
identifies in the history of Europe, the 
‘Constantinian shift’ of the fourth century 
followed by this “Enlightenment shift' when 
nation-states, freed from centralised religion, 
looked to establish new, secular ways of 
thinking for the governance and guidance of 
the State.!* A significant change was taking 
place in both the political and philosophical 
environment. Where the seeds of renaissance 
humanism had been sown as early as the 
fourteenth century, this had prepared the way 
that would lead to the breakdown of 
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centralised political and ecclesial control, and 
the increase of individual and non-conformist 
expressions of religion. 


What had held humanist thought in check, 
however, was the political power exercised 
by the institutionalised church. Once this was 
broken, as it decisively was in Western 
Europe at the time of the Reformation, the 
checks which held back the development of 
new forms and expressions, or the fuller 
renaissance of older forms of Greek, pagan 
thought, were fully cast off. In this respect it 
is useful to remember that, from a Catholic 
perspective at least, the Reformation was a 
largely destructive event, ripping the 
discipline of intellectual investigation and 
exploration from the safeguards of political 
and philosophical stability. For better or 
worse, it is this act of freeing theological 
speculation from the harness of state, church 
and sacrament that threw open the possibility 
of exploring and developing the model of the 
Idealised Christ. 


The Idealised Christ 


The Idealised Christ offers us a model of 
humanity as it ought to be yet repeatedly fails 
to be. It is a humanistic portrayal of Jesus 
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which, in its most dangerous form, invites us 
to remake God in our own image, according 
to the interpretation of Jesus that we choose 
to formulate. At its best, it calls us to rethink 
the ways in which Christ models our 
humanity. 


In a positive sense, this second model of 
Christ liberates us to recognise both ourselves 
and Jesus in a new way. The Reformed and 
Lutheran affirmation that Christian man 
should be recognised as ‘both saint and 
sinner' allowed for both a new idealism and a 
fresh realism regarding the human condition. 
The human psyche could now be explored, 
unfettered from constant reference to the 
combined authority of church and state. At 
the same time, the liberating of humanity 
from the constraints of Christendom freed 
people from the grip of grace that could only 
be brought through the seven sacraments and 
to social order regulated and enforced by 
canon law. Man's nature could now be 
explored in a new way. The Venerated Christ 
could now be replaced by an Idealised Christ: 
a Christ whose description serves to represent 
to us a symbol of what we might aspire to as 
human beings. 


Whether viewed as a search for realism or a 
new form of idealism, ‘The quest for the 
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historical Jesus’, celebrated in 1905 by Albert 
Schweitzer's theological work of that name, 
can be understood as a genuine attempt to 
reconstruct an understanding of Jesus set 
within Nigel Wright’s ‘Enlightenment shift’. 
The difficulty now was that traditional 
constants that had secured the church to 
Christendom were now open to examination 
and even rejection. Not only was the 
authority of the church and the efficacy of the 
sacraments under review, the Scriptures 
themselves were exposed to re-evaluation 
and redefinition by those who saw 
themselves as legitimate heirs to the 
European Reformers. 


A twofold effect arose: one radical, the other 
reactionary. On the one hand, there were 
those who were happy to explore the 
seemingly endless corridors of 
deconstruction and reductionism. On the 
other hand, the development of liberal 
theology, through Ritschl and others, created 
in some quarters of the Reformed churches a 
growing unease over the distinctiveness of 
the church's witness to _ traditional 
understandings of the Christian faith. 


The quest of what came to be known as 
‘liberal’ theology is nowhere better expressed 
than by the nineteenth century German, 
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protestant theologian Albrecht Ritschl, who 
stated, 


“Christianity is the monotheistic, completely 
spiritual and ethical religion, which, on the 
basis of the life of its founder as redeeming 
and establishing the kingdom of God, 
consists in the freedom of the children of 
God, includes the impulse to conduct from 
the motive of love, the intention of which is 
the moral organisation of mankind, and in the 
filial relation to God as well as in the 
Kingdom of God lays the foundation of 


blessedness’’.!? 


This quest was built on the foundation of an 
optimistic, confident, absolute idealism 
which was a fertile bed for new forms of 
thought. 


We now look to see how this specifically 
worked out in the changes that took place in 
philosophy and theology in the Scottish 
context. We will trace how the sensible God 
was obscured from the vision of those 
seeking Christ. No longer would they find a 
sensible Christ in the very place they might 
expect to find Him: in the churches in the 
land. We will see why so much preaching 
became no more than a moral diatribe or 
philosophical muse. We will trace out a sad 
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path towards non-sense theology. A path 
formed over many years, but one which 
would lead people away from the sensible 
God and towards the demise of traditional 
churches in the land. 


The foundations of idealism 


The Idealism of the nineteenth century, itself 
largely built upon the backs of eighteenth 
century Scottish thinkers, was carried into the 
twentieth century by teachers in philosophy 
and theology, who had great influence on 
those who were being prepared for the 
ministry of Word and Sacraments in the 
churches of the land. Men such as C.A. 
Campbell, Professor of Rhetoric and Logic in 
Glasgow from 1938-61. It is worth taking a 
look at his writings, because in them we get a 
good idea of intellectual influences at work. 


From the time of the Reformation Scottish 
theology had come to be dominated by what 
is known as_ federal Calvinism: a 
schematisation of thought that purported to 
be logical in relating the revelation and 
dealings of a transcendent God towards 
mortal mankind. This form of thinking, 
similar to the schematic approach of Thomas 
Aquinas and therefore called by some neo- 
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scholasticism, was given initial expression by 
Beza, Calvin's successor in Geneva. Worked 
out through the writings of British Puritans 
such as Willian Perkins and Samuel 
Rutherford, it was given formal recognition 
in the national, Church of Scotland's 
subordinate standard of faith, The 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 


In Campbell's writing, we see how an 
understanding of this transcendent God could 
be married to an idealistic vision of God and 
human nature. Campbell’s God is absolute, 
above human reason and, 


"opaque to the categories of the intellect."!4 


In His best known work, On Selfhood and 
Godhood, Campbell rests his analysis of 
Religion upon man's cognitive potential. In 
speaking of ‘The objective validity of 
Religion’,'* he contends that, 


"For the religious consciousness... there is an 
affinity between its object, the mysterium 
tremendum et fascinans, and certain 'rational' 
qualities, which justifies the symbolic 
representation of its object in terms of power 
and value in their highest conceivable 
manifestations. For the intellectual 
consciousness ..... there is an affinity between 
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that perfect unity in difference which must 
characterise reality (if reality is to satisfy the 
criterion of non-contradiction) and the most 
comprehensive and coherent, but still in 
principle imperfect, unities actually 
attainable under the conditions of finite 
experience."!® 


What fine words! The establishment and 
continuation of a tacit liaison between 
idealism and Calvinism was further aided by 
the conundrum created over the question of 
what the Reformed perspective on natural 
theology was or should be. Could man 
deduce anything, regarding the true identity 
of God, from the natural world itself? The 
issue, reflected in the debate between the 
great German speaking theologians, Emil 
Brunner and Karl Barth, following the 
publication of Nature and Grace in 1934, 
allowed some place for those within the 
Reformed tradition who would advocate the 
idealist case. 


An important effect of this debate was that it 
highlighted a problem inherent in Reformed 
theology’s theory of knowledge: 
epistemology. Was it indeed the case that 
man, through his own natural faculties, might 
apprehend something of God? Would not this 
diminish the need to make man's perception 
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of the Divine contingent on the prior action 
of God upon man? Why should it be 
necessary to stress an experiential meeting of 
man and God when the residual awareness of 
God within man's consciousness, retranslated 
into the vocabulary of idealism, could be 
perceived as providing a sufficient catalyst 
for man to apprehend and comprehend the 
Divine? 


The rise of idealism provided, albeit 
indirectly, a philosophical context which 
reinforced that rationalism inherent within 
federal Calvinism, pointing to a transcendent 
Deity who, above and beyond mankind, was 
at the same time amenable to rational enquiry 
and reflection. 


A sustained emphasis on the transcendence of 
God produced a further legacy which would 
help to shape understading of how the Holy 
Spirit works. The idealism of the great 
German philosopher, Hegel, came to be 
expressed in Scottish theology by means of 
the same wave of post enlightenment, 
German thought that had brought to it 
Schleiermacher's perspective: theology as 
properly the expression of the Christian 
community's corporate piety. Inevitably, this 
moved the centre of theological analysis from 
a theocentric onto an anthropocentric axis. 
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The description of a transcendent, immutable 
God as expressed in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith now became increasingly 
unacceptable to the theologically literate. 
Dogmatic assertions which were once treated 
as self-evident were no longer exempt from 
reason’s examination. The transcendent God 
had now also to be a reasonable God. 
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Chapter 5 
The Non-sense of Idealism 


New forms of German philosophical and 
theological thought had a marked effect upon 
the pursuit and teaching of theology in 
Scotland during the early years of the 
twentieth century. The Church historian, 
Drummond, wrote of the Scottish theologian 
H.R. Mackintosh, 


"All the old names of Scottish theology had 
vanished from his pages. So far as he was 
concerned Protestant Theology might have 
begun in Germany half a century or so before 
his birth, and in this he was representative of 
his generation.""’ 


Was this necessarily a bad thing? Some of 
this development helped in loosening the 
theological constraints set by the earlier, 
Constantinian paradigm. We can see this in 
the works of H.R. Mackintosh himself. 


Mackintosh was Professor of Systematic 
Theology at New College in Edinburgh from 
1904-36. Mackintosh drew a picture of the 
rich wells of the fullness of the Christian 
Gospel. He saw the significance of Jesus 
Christ, beyond the confines of our 
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comprehension, spanning out from the midst 
of the Christian community as an invitation 
to all people in the World. There appears, in 
his writing, a real confidence in the 
profundity and the absolute truth of the 
Christian revelation: 


“God, for the Christian mind, is the Father 
corresponding to Jesus as Son: we see Him 
reflected, without break or shadow, in the 
Redeemer's soul."!® Jesus is the longed for 
manifestation of the truth concerning God: 
the Fatherhood of God "is present in the 
tangible personality of Jesus.”!” 


At the same time, Mackintosh's approach 
demanded a theological interpretation that 
was founded on our present cultural and 
philosophical perspectives. This caused 
Mackintosh to become uncomfortable with 
some aspects of Christian teaching that might 
now appear as pedantic or even irrelevant. 
This is apparent in three aspects of 
Mackintosh's thought: his attitude to the 
Trinity; the Chalcedonian formulation of the 
two natures of Christ; and his perception of 
the Holy Spirit. 


The doctrine of the Trinity, for Mackintosh, 
was essentially an expression of Christian 
monotheism?’. Christianity was, as heir to 
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the Old Testament, “a form of ethical 
monotheism which yet has learned to 
conceive God in a new way.’”! 


Mackintosh sees the doctrine of the Trinity as 
unveiling God, rather than as a statement 
about God's essential reality. It expresses a 
dynamic in God _ whereby Creation, 
Redemption and Renewal can be viewed as 
the respective phases of God's _ self 
disclosure;?? but not the self disclosure of a 
God whom we can speak of as essentially 
Triune. The doctrine of the Trinity could be 
understood as an attempt to frame a concept 
of God out of which the gift of Christ is given 
to us??, 


“Yet it is in the unity of God as known in 
Christ that our minds come finally to rest. The 
triune life is apprehended by us for the sake 
of its redemptive expression, not for the 
internal analysis of its content. The problem 
can never be one of ontology mixed with 
arithmetic.””4 


This reticence in allowing for categories of 
expression detached from the context of our 
present perspective is further evidenced in 
Mackintosh's attitude to the Chalcedonian 
formula's perspective on the two natures of 
Christ. Mackintosh sees here an importing 
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into the life of Christ “an incredible and 
thorough going dualism. In place of that 
perfect unity which is felt in every impression 
of Him, the whole is bisected sharply by the 
fissure of distinction.”° 


What remains critical, for Mackintosh, is 
faith in Christ; but this is not to be confused 
with that “adhesion to a_ particular 
Christological formula, and that ... doctrine of 
the two natures [which], in the rigid abstract 
shape given it by tradition, is detachable from 
the believing estimate of our Lord.””° 


Is Mackintosh's apparent focus on Christ, 
albeit sincere, the product of an approach that 
can accommodate God only if He can be 
comprehended and explained from within the 
rational capacity of man? Is the shadow of 
idealism present here? Mackintosh's 
description of the Spirit, whose presence 
“comes as but a higher mode of Christ's 
transcendent influence, the climax of His 
work”,?’ does not invite us to an experiential 
meeting with a Godmet with by our senses: 


“Between the Spirit and Christ in the heart no 
experimental distinction can be made.... The 
glorified Jesus is identical with the Jesus who 
sojourned on earth, and the work resumed 
under larger conditions, with an access of 
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Divine power, is but the continuation of His 
earthly task, in the light of which it must be 
interpreted”.”® 


There is, in Mackintosh’s writing, no explicit 
attack on confessional orthodoxy. He weaves 
a pattern of great devotion around central 
themes, such as the nature and character of 
forgiveness from God, manifest and 
expressed in Christ Jesus. What is different 
from the neo-scholasticism of federal 
Calvinism is that the emphasis has moved 
from statements about a self-revealing God to 
idealistic speculations shaped around the 
exploration of the human psyche and 
intellectual reflection upon God.”? 


How valid is it for us to speak about God, in 
terms of rational explanation? The God met 
with in our senses is not the God who spoken 
of by Mackintosh. Here we have a quite 
different approach. This is not the God of our 
senses. This is the God on our intellect, the 
God of our non-sense. This idealised God can 
only be recognised in the language of the 
intellect. And such a God is not simply one 
whom we can describe in terms accessible to 
our culture and context. This God is held 
captive by the concepts and ideals of that 
culture and context. 
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We can respond to Drummond's criticism of 
Mackintosh by affirming that Mackintosh 
was not speaking and writing in a theological 
vacuum: where a theologian desired to speak, 
as Mackintosh did, of the Christian faith as 
special and particular, it had to be now set in 
the context of a scientific and pluralistic 
world order. Surely Christian theology had 
now, as always, to be framed in the context of 
a wider contextual framework where new 
terms of reference and different vocabulary 
were appearing. The question is whether this 
theology was being expressed through the 
context or was being reshaped and redefined 
by the context. 


Mackintosh himself was not unaware of the 
dangers present within idealism, which might 
cause the Gospel to implode into subjective 
mythology. As a systematic theologian 
presenting the Gospel within the context of a 
new age of self-understanding and scientific 
exploration, he was clear that, 


“In faith, as in science, there is an objective 
reality to be known; for faith that reality is 
revelation, for physical science it is what may 
be called, broadly, Nature.’”° 


As early as 1921, in The Divine Initiative, 
Mackintosh insisted on the need to present 
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Jesus Christ as the expression of God's action 
towards mankind, rather than simply as an 
expression of man's religiosity. Mackintosh's 
adoption of the idealist framework removed 
him from federal Calvinism and _ its 
preservation, in neo-scholastic terminology, 
of the theological forms produced by the 
Constantinian shift. He was willing to 
acknowledge that there are non-cognitive 
elements in our religious knowledge; 
although even this he qualifies, for to grasp 
the true understanding of religion we need 
realise that “knowledge is a living element in 
it, interlaced with feeling and volition. And 
the people who in the past have counted most 
in religious progress have been the 
thinkers...”*! 


Reaction 


Where the development of liberal theology 
created an environment that allowed a 
measure of theological exploration it also 
could produce, as Drummond's comment on 
Mackintosh illustrated, a measure of unease 
regarding the distinctiveness of the church's 
witness to traditional understandings of the 
Christian faith. In Reformed Scotland, the 
founding of the Scottish Church Society in 
1892 had introduced a ‘catholic’ party in the 
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Kirk seeking to promote, within the Church 
of Scotland, the defence and advance of 
‘Catholic doctrine as set forth in the Ancient 
Creeds, and embodied in the Standards of the 
Church of Scotland.’ Its motto: Ask for the 
Old Paths...and walk therein. In 1903, the 
Society published a collection of essay 
entitled The Pentecostal Gift,** in which it 
both attacked the subjectivism which liberal 
theology appeared to cultivate; and affirmed 
the sacramental nature of the Church as the 
revealer of the Divine Being. One way in 
which this reaction against doctrinal 
innovation found expression was through a 
growing emphasis upon the Church's place as 
mediator of the grace of God, through the 
exercise of its ordinances.** 


We see, therefore, two parallel effects taking 
place. On the one hand, there were radical 
developments in theological thinking, 
building on the responsibility of the human 
intellect to wrestle with the truth of God and 
mankind. On the other hand, there was a 
reaction to this that sought to draw theology 
back to the confines of the politicised 
Christianity created by the Constantinian 
shift: orthodoxy settled in the administration 
of the sacraments and the governance of the 
church. The compound effect, in this radical 
thrust of liberal thought and the reactionary 
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reaffirmation, was the promotion of an 
idealist theology expressed through 
preaching, married to a emphasis on the 
mystical efficacy of the sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord's Supper. 


But where idealism provided a catalyst for 
shifting theological perspectives in twentieth 
century Scotland, there were other 'gods' 
whose lineage was longer and whose 
influence had permeated the minds of 
Western thought in a more enduring way. It 
is not surprising that debate over the nature of 
our communion with God was taken up with 
those well versed in the Platonic mindset. 


This can be illustrated from the writings of 
A.E. Taylor, Professor of Philosophy at St. 
Andrews from 1908-24 and Edinburgh from 
1924-45. An authority on Plato, Taylor was 
able to marry an understanding of faith as the 
completion of man's moral quest to a 
perception of Christian faith as a positive, 
historical revelation of the perfection found 
in Christ Jesus. Questions over the degree to 
which man's personal quest might take him 
towards God, or in what way man might look 
for an enabling from God in the pursuit of that 
quest, were not important. The central 
attraction was the availability of an 
apologetic for the faith which did not rely on 
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blind acceptance of inherited dogma. At the 
same time, neither did it depend upon the 
vagaries of fleeting experiential and 
existential ideologies.** From such a basis, 
Taylor could appeal to the scientific integrity 
of faith as reflected in Creation and in the 
moral disposition of man: 


“What the sense of the difference between 
right and wrong implies, then, unless it is a 
pure delusion, is that there is something - the 
existence of persons living the life they ought 
to lead - which is of absolute worth, a good in 
itself and on its own account, and not merely 
as conducive to some further result whereto it 
is amere means. And if this is true, an answer 
is suggested to our question whether there is 
anything to which the whole course of nature 
may stand as means to end.....If we can think 
thus of nature rightly, the singleness of the 
end to which the whole infinite complex of 
nature's processes are directed will be proof 
of the singleness of the directing intelligence 
they presuppose, and the coincidence of that 
end with the end of all moral action will be 
our warrant for ascribing goodness to that 
intelligence.”?° 


This position, despite its rational appeal, 
could not be empirically proven; but for 
Taylor, this was no hindrance. Its validation 
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comes in man's voluntary assent, through 
faith, to the ideas which it conveyed.*° 


Such an appeal to the intrinsic reasonableness 
and moral rectitude of man was not new; and 
its roots in idealism sustained it in providing 
a strong basis for building an apologetical 
case for the Christian faith. Indeed, there was 
no real substantial challenge to this way of 
thinking: the outmoded Calvinistic model 
offered a no less intellectualised but an 
altogether less reasonable basis of knowledge 
of God and Jesus Christ. 


The Idealised Christ, trapped in the shackles 
of both federal Calvinism and philosophical 
idealism, was ensured a place in the 
continuing annuls of the Scottish church. 
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Chapter 6 
Making sense 


The Venerated Christ is a caricature of the 
real Christ: a Jesus who is beyond our 
attainment and grasp. A Christ whom we can 
worship and be in awe about, but whom we 
cannot really follow as disciples. Because He 
is above us and beyond us. Distant and 
separate from us. 


The Idealised Christ is a subtle construct of 
our vanities and our _ imagination. 
Superficially attractive, but ultimately 
destructive because it is an illusion. A God 
whom we reflect upon, who inspires and 
makes us wonder; but who is not expected to 
interfere in the daily affairs of life. 


Now we turn to the Paradigmatic Christ. 


The Paradigmatic Christ 


The Paradigmatic Christ is the One who gives 
to us an example and pattern of realistic 
living as human beings, reconciled to God. 
This is the Christ who provides us with hope 
for what we might grow into, in our 
humanity. A Christ who is to be understood 
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not simply in terms of what He symbolises 
for us. His significance lies in what He 
patterns and empowers us to achieve. One 
who enables us to live like Him, developing 
and growing into mature people. This 
perspective stresses an understanding of 
Christ set within the dynamic of God 
reaching out to us. The Son of God purposed 
to become man by God the Father, 
empowered through the Holy Spirit to 
accomplish all that He does in human nature. 


The contrast between this model of the 
Paradigmatic Christ and the earlier models of 
the Venerated Christ and the Idealised Christ 
can again be illustrated by developments in 
Scottish theology and church history. We 
have already touched on the influence of 
idealism set against the background of federal 
Calvinism. Now we turn to trace the 
development of an alternative way of viewing 
Christ, in the works of four Scottish 
theologians of the nineteenth century: 
McLeod Campbell, Thomas Erskine, A J 
Scott and Edward Irving. 


McLeod Campbell 


John McLeod Campbell became Church of 
Scotland minister in Row, Dumbartonshire, 
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in 1825. He first experienced opposition to 
his preaching in 1829, when some 
parishioners started to make objection to his 
criticism of federal Calvinism, as represented 
by The Westminster Confession of Faith. This 
had emphasised a theory of God’s sovereign, 
predetermined selection of all men and 
women to either eternal life or eternal 
damnation: from before birth, people were to 
be understood as destined to either heaven or 
hell and nothing they could do, say or believe 
could change that destiny. A belief in this 
doctrine had become a measure of Christian 
orthodoxy. In September of 1829 Campbell 
preached a sermon attacking the “five point 
Calvinism as ‘man's religion’, a ‘selfish 
religion’, as opposed to the true Gospel, the 
‘religion of God’”’ Against this ‘selfish 
religion’ Campbell affirmed that the death of 
Christ was effective not only for some,*® but 
for all. Jesus, declared Campbell, had died to 
save the whole of mankind. Campbell further 
affirmed that a personal assurance of 
salvation belongs to the essence of ‘saving 
faith’. Campbell was charged and found 
guilty of heresy by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland in 1830. From 1831, 
he spent the remainder of his days serving an 
independent congregation in Glasgow. A 
published work explaining his understanding 
of the Gospel, The Nature of the Atonement, 
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was published in 1856. 


Campbell was essentially a _ pastoral 
theologian. For Campbell, God's grace and 
forgiveness must be integral to the self 
revelation of God, not secondary to it, else the 
truth of God would not properly be grasped. 
Because of this, both a doctrine of Christ 
atoning for the elect only and a notion of 
Christ's death as actively propitiating an 
angry God were repulsive to him: 


“An attempt to make God gracious .... would, 
indeed, be hard to believe in’”*?. 


Central to Campbell's thinking was a pastor’s 
desire to find a place for assurance within the 
believer’s life. This led him to turn against 
what he believed to be a harsh form of 
Calvinism, *° wherein he detected three 
failings*!. Firstly, he found a failure to focus 
on the life of Christ as a proper basis for 
perceiving God's work of atonement. 
Secondly, a false focus on the notion of 
‘limited atonement’, which did not allow 
even for an “element of an indication in the 
inner man of the individual that he is of the 
elect”’?. Thirdly, the false substitution of a 
legal standing to our relationship with God in 
place of a true, filial standing, the gift of God 
to men in Christ.*? 
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Campbell sought to place the essence of that 
necessary assurance of salvation not in the 
subjective sympathy of the individual 
Christian’s personal faith, but in the event of 
the Incarnation itself. In so doing, he 
attempted to reorientate faith and assurance 
away from human _ introspection and 
abstracted questions about God’s elective 
decree, onto the person of the mediator 
between mankind and God, Jesus Christ. This 
renewed Christocentric reference allowed 
Campbell to emphasise that the evidence of 
God's love to man comes patently in the 
manifestation of the Son of God: 


“The incarnation is the foundation of the 
Kingdom of God, and faith in it prepares us 
for whatever nearness to God in love has been 
contemplated for those into whose nature the 


Son of God has come”’.*4 


To understand Campbell on this point, we 
need to appreciate that the specific mechanics 
of how Jesus Christ fulfils the atoning act 
were not his primary interest. He states, “our 
need of salvation as contemplated by the 
Father of our spirits, involved the problem, 
not ‘how we sinners could be pardoned and 
reconciled, and mercy be extended to us;’ but 
‘how it could come to pass, that we, God's 
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offspring, being dead, should be alive again, 
being lost, should be found’”.*° 


Campbell is not seeking to affirm a particular 
or novel basis to the saving work of Christ: 
He is well aware of our need of salvation and 
our need of Jesus Christ. His pastoral concern 
causes him to seek out what it is that people 
can properly hold onto, in their relationship 
with Jesus Christ. Campbell emphasises that 
it is Jesus Christ Himself who is the basis for 
our relationship to God, founded on the 
shared humanity of Christ with all mankind. 
In this regard, Campbell’s approach exposed 
the weak point in the federal Calvinist 
framework: a doctrine of assurance founded, 
not in the gift of God’s grace founded in 
Christ's humanity, but in a separate doctrine 
of election. Campbell sought to give Christ’s 
atoning mission and its effect proper focus. 
He rejected a focus on _ propositional 
knowledge. He rather insisted upon the centre 
being in the sensible, human experience of 
Christ, “thus is the atonement not only what 
was rendered possible by the incarnation, but 


itself a development of the incarnation”.*° 


The significance of Campbell's reorientation 
for us is twofold. By challenging the federal 
Calvinistic view that the Spirit's function, 
outwith the sacraments, is but to grant us 
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propositional knowledge regarding our 
salvation, Campbell allowed for the 
possibility of reconsidering the experiential 
work of the Holy Spirit. More importantly, 
Campbell suggested that assurance was not to 
be founded on the eternal decree but is 
contingent on our participation in the sensible 
humanity of Christ. For Campbell, it is 
through our sharing the same humanity as 
Jesus Christ that we come to experience the 
same relationship to God that Jesus Christ 
Himself possesses: 


“The liberty to call God Father, which we feel 
in the light of the revelation of the Father to 
us by the Son, we in that light cannot but feel: 
for in that light we not only apprehend the 
divine fatherliness, through the perfect 
human response of sonship yielded to it by 
the Son of God in humanity, and, at the same 
time, the sonship itself, which is_ that 
response, but we have this apprehension 
necessarily with a personal reference to 


ourselves”’.47 


Thomas Erskine 
Three years after the introduction of McLeod 


Campbell to the pulpit at Row, Thomas 
Erskine of Linlathen, a lay theologian, 
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published his third book, The Unconditional 
Freeness of the Gospel. In that year, 1828, he 
began a friendship with McLeod Campbell 
but was apparently uninfluenced by him prior 
to that date. There are, however, clearly 
common themes in the work of the two men. 
As with McLeod Campbell, we see a strong 
reaction against federal Calvinism. But where 
Campbell’s motivation appeared as pastoral, 
we find a different emphasis in Erskine's The 
Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel. In 
Erskine, we are enrolled in a theological 
quest; the search for a sensible meeting with 
and understanding of God. It is not enough to 
contemplate the reality and majesty of God. 
Erskine looks for personal reality: 


“T feel persuaded, that no idea of a power 
external to us, however mighty, can ever 
produce the sentiment of  creaturely 
dependence in the heart; there must be the 
sense of God within us, as the root and basis 
of our being, - as the continual supplier for 
thought and action, - as the fountain from 


which our current runs, or else dries up”.*® 


Dissatisfied with the legal terminology and 
propositional emphasis of federal Calvinism, 
Erskine reached out for an experiential 
theology which would both express and 
communicate Christian communion with the 
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Being of God. 


Erskine's cry was that priority should be 
given to the experienced love of God. 
Federal Calvinism acknowledged _ that 
salvation was through Jesus Christ; but this 
became confused through emphasising that 
God's election of people to salvation was set 
forever through eternal decrees. You were 
either ‘in’ or you were ‘out’: nothing you can 
do about it! ‘Justification by Faith’ was 
therefore about focusing not simply on Christ 
but on self-awareness of our election. Erskine 
struggled against this emphasis upon 
‘understanding’ what Christ had done as the 
primary means of realising our participation 
in Christ's saving purpose. Resistant to the 
reduction of God's mercy into simply 
propositional statements, Erskine sought a 
means whereby this revelation of God's love 
might be located and realised. Consequently, 
Erskine turned to review the nature of God's 
revelation in Christ, for 


“nothing short of a manifestation of God can 


be a true Gospel to sinners”.*” 


Erskine saw that a proper appreciation and 
realisation of the truth of salvation could not 
be located in a hidden, eternal decree. 
Sensible truth is truth manifest in a truly 
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human Christ. Only through a truly human 
Saviour can the truth of God be realised. 
Justification could therefore not be presented 
in purely forensic terms. Justification had to 
be an experienced reality in the life of a 
believer. The Christian is to live with the 
expectation of a future consummation and 
complete experience of this love of God. This 
love of God, patently founded on Christ, will 
somehow become dominant and manifest 
throughout all Creation. Meantime, there is 
no use in simply believing. Rather, in 
believing we come to acquiesce and 
surrender to the love of God. 


Justification, in Erskine's understanding, is 
realisation of this love of God within our own 
lives. It brings us knowledge that God's 
forgiving love is universal. That carries with 
it three benefits. Firstly, recognition that the 
divine character is manifested in Christ Jesus. 
Secondly, an appreciation of the Gospel as 
the introduction of the holy love of God into 
a man's heart. Thirdly, an awareness that 
holiness is the true issue of restored 
communion with God. To know God is to 
experience God. To experience God is to 
experience His transformative love: 


“Life eternal does not consist in knowing that 
there is a God and that there is a Saviour; but 
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in acquaintance with God and with the 
Saviour,....When man discovers ...that this 
revelation was made that we might live 
forever in the knowledge and fellowship of 
His holy love - dwelt in by Him, and 
animated by His Spirit, and filled with His 
fullness. - oh! then the darkness is past and 


the true light is come”.°° 


Erskine’s great achievement lay in 
rediscovering and emphasising that a sensible 
and meaningful meeting with God is enabled 
for us through the humanity of Jesus Christ. 
Erskine embraced an understanding of Jesus 
Christ that identifies and stresses Christ's 
sharing of man's sinful humanity. The deeper 
need of Erskine, in stressing Christ's sharing 
in our humanity, was to affirm the prior 
disposition of God to meet with and manifest 
Himself within the human condition through 
Christ. Christ becomes for Erskine a 
vicarious representative of all men; of all who 
seek, with Erskine, a vital, experiential 
relationship with God: 


“But why was this suffering of our nature in 
the person of Jesus needful? It was fallen 
nature; a nature which had fallen by sin, and 
which, in consequence of this, lay under 
condemnation. He came into it as a new head, 
that he might take it out of the fall, and 
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redeem it from sin, and lift it up to God; and 
this could be effected only by his bearing the 
condemnation, and thus manifesting, through 
sorrow and death, the character of God, and 
the character of man's rebellion; manifesting 
God's abhorrence of sin, and the full 
sympathy of the new Head of the nature in 
that abhorrence, and thus eating out the taint 
of the fall, and making honourable way for 
the inpouring of the new life into the 
9° 51 


rebellious body”. 


Here, at last, we see within the legacy of 
Christendom a theology that gives hint of the 
great emphasis of the pre-Nicene church up 
to Athanasius: that faith involves meeting 
with a sensible God who reaches out to us 
from the Father, through the Son and by the 
Holy Spirit. In Erskine we begin to see a 
proper re-centring of salvation on the person 
of Jesus Christ. And this in turn leads us 
towards further enquiry as to how the Holy 
Spirit is active in Christ’s life. For Erskine, 
the life and ministry of the Spirit is distinctive 
in so far as it represents to us_ the 
manifestation of God in Christ. Beyond this, 
Erskine was not inclined to go. A more 
thorough development in understanding the 
Spirit's work and ministry would lie in the 
hands of two other contemporaries, A J Scott 
and Edward Irving. 
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Chapter 7 
Bringing sense 


Alexander Scott was engaged as assistant to 
Edward Irving, a well known Scottish 
Presbyterian minister in London, from 1828- 
30. By then Scott had formed relationship 
with both Thomas Erskine and McLeod 
Campbell. During this period, Scott’s search 
for spiritual vitality led him to study the life 
of the early church. In 1829 he visited the 
west of Scotland, coming into contact with 
people who had been influenced by the 
teaching of McLeod Campbell on the extent 
and nature of God's love. On returning south 
to London, he wrote Neglected Truths. 


This tract, published in 1830, takes the form 
of a systematic review of the teaching of 1 
Corinthians 14, with a verse by verse 
commentary on the text. Scott's views appear 
in some ways similar to Erskine's, for his 
declared desire was that the church should 
have “a direct, immediate supernatural 
manifestation of the living God in the person 


of Christ's members”’.°” 


Where Erskine longingly spoke of the need 
for a warmth and vibrancy to thaw the stony 
face of Calvinism, Scott desired and came to 
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expect a manifestation which would be a 
demonstration of the living God's presence: 


“To possess, therefore, the gift of the Holy 
Ghost is not to have made a certain measure 
of personal religious attainment; but it is to be 
placed in the most awful and marvellous 
degree of closeness to God, and to be the 
vehicle of the most naked manifestation of 
himself which God hath made’”.* 


Whilst recognising the work of the Holy 
Spirit present in conversion, Scott considered 
the ‘gift of the Holy Spirit’ to be separate 
from regeneration. He thought the reception 
of this gift to be something that should be 
later than conversion. Scott did not view the 
‘gift of the Holy Spirit’ as linked to an 
understanding of Christian ethics or to a 
process of becoming sanctifed, or holier: 


“Tn spiritual gifts, the spirit is a power distinct 
from the mind, including in the latter the 
intelligence and sympathy of him who 
exercises the gift; that the gift of tongues is 
an illustration of this principle in a peculiar 
manner...”.> 


In Scott we see a new feature. He looks for a 
specifically sensible God. Scott searches for 
a distinct action and manifestation of the 
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Spirit which would be a “Personal Exhibition 
of [God] Himself’.°> For Scott it was no 
longer enough simply to have the Holy Spirit 
interpret to us what Christ has done. Scott 
was looking for a God who touches senses 
beyond the intellect. He yearns for a 
demonstration of the Holy Spirit that is a 
manifestation of the Triune God. 


In this search for experience, Scott did not 
abandon a focus on Jesus Christ. In a 
subsequent tract published in 1830, On the 
Divine Will, Scott stresses that the proper 
centre of our faith is the realisation of God’s 
will in Christ: Scott centres the basis of our 
knowledge of God in the person of Christ 
Jesus.°° 


That’s as far as Scott takes us. But his writing 
serves as a good entry point into the work of 
Scott’s senior colleague in London, Edward 
Irving. Here we find a further stage of 
development: the marrying of _ the 
Paradigmatic Christ to sensible participation 
in the Holy Spirit. 


Edward Irving 


Edward Irving's London ministry 
commenced in 1822. When, at the end of 
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1825, he began a series of sermons on the 
Trinity, these sermons came to be printed, 
with revisions and additions made in the light 
of criticism, in 1829. This was the first 
volume of Sermons, Lectures, and 
Occasional Discourses. In 1830 he printed a 
more apologetical work, The Orthodox and 
Catholic Doctrine of our Lord's Human 
Nature, followed by a third work on the 
humanity of Christ, The Opinions Circulating 
Concerning Our Lord's Human Nature, Tried 
by the Westminster Confession of Faith. 


With the support of his congregation, Irving 
separated from his many adversaries in the 
Presbytery of London in 1830, the year prior 
to his fourth and final work on the humanity 
of Christ, Christ's Holiness in the Flesh, The 
Form, Fountain Head, and Assurance to us 
of Holiness in Flesh. One of Irving's last 
publications was a sustained piece of 
reflection on the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the humanity of Christ and its implications 
for us, The Day of Pentecost or The Baptism 
with The Holy Ghost. 


The Doctrine of the Incarnation Opened in 5 
sermons was first printed in the autumn of 
1829, in response to criticisms of Irving's 
teaching. In the preface to this work, Irving 
states clearly his understanding concerning 
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the Word of God's incarnation, 


“that it was the manhood fallen, which he 
took up into His Divine person, in order to 
prove the grace and the might of Godhead in 
redeeming it; or, to use the words of our 
Scottish Confession, that His flesh was, in its 
proper nature, mortal and corruptible, but 
received immortality and incorruption from 
the Holy Ghost”.°’ 


The place given to the Holy Spirit was, from 
the start, integral to Irving's understanding of 
Jesus Christ’s humanity. Where Irving 
asserted that Christ's human nature was the 
same, corruptible flesh as that of his mother 
Mary, he made it clear that he saw the 
uniqueness of Jesus arising, “by virtue of the 
Holy Ghost's quickening and inhabiting of it, 
[whereby] it was preserved sinless and 


incorruptible”. ** 


Here is the genius that Irving brought to his 
understanding of the Paradigmatic Christ. 
The Holy Spirit’s presence and work is 
integrally linked into this model of the 
Paradigmatic Christ and is not simply an 
appendage to it. This feature marks Irving 
apart from Campbell, Erskine and Scott. 
Irving makes the critical connection between 
the Holy Spirit’s action upon all humanity 
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and the Holy Spirit's action in and upon Jesus 
Christ. 


This important connection of the Holy Spirit 
to the Paradigmatic Christ was largely missed 
by Irving's critics. They focused instead on 
the distinction between his Christ-model and 
that presented by federal Calvinism: the 
Venerated Christ inherited through the 
Western, mediaeval church tradition. Yet as 
early as 1827, in a series of sermons on the 
sacrament of baptism, Irving set out his 
understanding of the vital place of the Spirit 
to both the interior life and exterior ministry 
of the church as the body of Christ. Although 
this was not a theme pursued in his early 
writings, generated by the debate with critics 
of the Paradigmatic Christ, it is important to 
understand that, at an early stage in Irving's 
thinking, an understanding of the Holy Spirit 
touching our senses and a_ proper 
Christological understanding and _ Christ- 
model were not unrelated. This aspect of his 
thinking would be further developed in his 
later writing. 


Irving's appreciation of the Holy Spirit 
touching our senses was, from the outset, 
interrelated with and interdependent upon his 
Christological thinking. This is particularly 
noticeable in two areas. Firstly, in Irving's 
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understanding of the sinlessness of Christ's 
humanity. Secondly, with the status given to 
the Son of God in His union with humanity in 
the person of Jesus Christ. 


Is Jesus Christ really like us? 


Irving saw himself defending the historic, 
Christian doctrine of Jesus Christ’s human 
nature. It was integral to his argument that 
Christ's humanity was exactly the same as 
ours. The difficulty that he faced was how to 
phrase it. Where he asserted that the 
humanity of Christ, in particular, was ‘able 
not to sin’, this was formulated within the 
context of federal Calvinism, following 
Augustine's formulation of man's total 
depravity. For federal Calvinism, sinful 
human beings are ‘not able to not sin’.°’ But 
by not distancing himself from _ the 
interpretative framework of federal 
Calvinism, Irving appeared to his critics to be 
saying something that he was certainly not 
saying: that ‘Christ was able to sin and did 
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sin. 


Irving's desire and attempt to argue his case 
from within the federal Calvinistic tradition 
put him in a difficult if not impossible 
position. His stress on the vulnerability of 
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Christ's humanity, married to federal 
Calvinism's emphasis upon election and the 
limit allowed to mankind’s free will, caused 
Irving's emphasis on Christ’s ‘able not to sin’ 
to be drowned out by what his Calvinistic 
contemporaries imagined themselves to be 
hearing from him: that Christ shared the real 
humanity and condition of depraved 
humanity, ‘not able to not sin’. Irving did not 
appear to see the need to make a bigger shift 
in his thinking and to repudiate the 
Augustinian understanding of man's total 
depravity, in order to sustain his insistence 
that Christ's humanity was exactly the same 
as OUTS. 


Here is an important lesson. It is not always 
possible to accommodate the actual 
revelation of God towards us within the 
language of a particular culture and context. 
Irving wrongly imagined it possible to 
operate within the parameters of federal 
Calvinism, as expressed in the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. This suggests that he 
either had not or could not work through the 
implications of the paradigmatic model he 
advocated. While grasping the necessity for a 
truly human Christ, Irving failed to tackle the 
basic problems this presented in a system 
built on a theory of mankind's _ total 
corruption.°° 
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Is Jesus Christ really the Son of God? 


The second issue raised by Irving concerned 
the relationship of the divine and human in 
the person of Jesus Christ. There is a clear 
emphasis in Irving’s thought on_ the 
Incarnation as an event in which Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit are all involved. Following 
Gregory of Nazianzus' understanding, the 
Persons of the Trinity are viewed as operating 
in complete unity in all matters. God works 
within a triune interconnectability.°! As 
Augustine famously interpreted it, ‘the 
operations of the Trinity, outwith God 
Himself, are indivisible to those who see or 
receive of them’.® Irving saw Christ Jesus 
not simply as the 'Son of God made flesh’. He 
saw Jesus Christ as the result of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit’s involvement with us 
through the Incarnation. In speaking of the 
Spirit's work in the conception of the baby in 
his mother Mary, Irving states: 


“Now every act of the Holy Ghost is an act of 
the Father and the Son, from whom the Holy 
Ghost proceedeth. The Holy Ghost worketh 
nothing of Himself, but worketh the common 
pleasure of the Father and the Son. In the 
creation, therefore, of this body of Christ of 
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the woman's substance, there is an act of the 
Father's will and a word of the Son assenting 


thereto”. 


The difficulty of Irving's approach lay in that, 
whilst emphasising that God works within a 
triune interconnectability whereby the Spirit 
touches the real humanity of the Son, Irving 
did not _— sufficiently develop his 
understanding of Christ's divine nature. 
Irving does not differentiate between the 
presence of the Word Incarnate in Christ and 
the action of the Holy Spirit upon His 
humanity. More specifically, Irving does not 
make a distinction between the operation of 
the Spirit in the humanity of Christ and our 
perception of the Spirit within our own 
humanity. Why not? Quite possibly because 
the tradition of federal Calvinism did not 
allow for a sensible understanding of the 
Spirit's action upon either Christ or the rest of 
mankind. 


This problem is apparent in Irving's final 
Christological work, Christ's Holiness in 
Flesh: The Form, Fountainhead and 
Assurance to us of All Holiness in Flesh. The 
Treatise opens with a defiant declaration 
concerning Christ’s shared humanity with all 
mankind; and Christ’s consequent sharing of 
the sinful condition. A chastened Irving 
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reemphasises that sinfulness is not a property 
of the Christ, for “he was under no law till he 
became man by generation of the virgin, in 
the power of the Holy Ghost. Up to that time, 
he had no responsibility, and could have no 


sin’? 


Through the event of incarnation, Christ 
comes to share the sinful nature of man, 
though not sharing the event of man's sin: 


“His body had our sins in it; not on as a cloak, 
but in it as a weakness, and a property, and a 


law, yet was he without any sin or guile’. 


Irving's insistence on a_ shared, fallen 
humanity by Jesus leads him to contend for 
the possibility of our walking in actual 
holiness in this life, for Christ has done it: to 
contend otherwise is, for Irving, to deny the 
reality of the Incarnation. God is always the 
Trinity manifest within a __ triune 
interconnectability, with the Spirit, Son and 
Father working in conjunction together. The 
Incarnation is the means of anchoring the 
Triune God's involvement in the condition of 
man: 


“It is the person of the Son of God acting 
within the limits of manhood, and so become 
man, and ever brought thereinto by the Holy 
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Ghost, who, upon finding Himself man, doth 
find himself at once a spiritual and a fleshly 
man, born of God and born of flesh, whereof 
he sanctifieth the latter by the hand of the 
former; and so approveth himself worthy and 
able, as man, to use the Holy Ghost, for the 
destruction of sin in the flesh, and the defeat 
of temptation from the devil and the world”.°° 


Irving emphasises the divine 
interconnectability of the Trinity in order to 
ground and validate the manner in which he 
goes on to speak of the Holy Spirit. In this at 
least, Irving was able to overcome the 
constraints of federal Calvinism. Here we 
have a masterly reversal of the way in which 
an understanding of divine 
interconnectability had earlier been used. 
Federal Calvinism had recognised the action 
of the Spirit by virtue of the Word of God's 
interaction with us. Irving uses the same 
supposition to imply the activity of the divine 
Son, while emphasising the role of the Spirit 
in human flesh. Irving’s interest was very 
much anchored in a sensible God. 
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Chapter 8 


Keeping in Touch 


The power of the Risen Christ 


Irving's understanding of the Holy Spirit and 
his Paradigmatic Christ-model were strongly 
interrelated. This is evident from the way in 
which Irving described the Holy Spirit's 
manifestation. Like Scott, Irving longed for a 
supernatural work of the Spirit in the 
believer's life, specifically characterised by a 
display of God's power, 


“in order to convince an unbelieving and 
ignorant world.”°” 


Irving looked for a manifestation of God’s 
presence which was subsequential to the 
conviction of God's love in the believer's 
heart; yet is seamlessly part of the 
outworking of the life of Christ Himself in the 
body of Christ, the church. Irving looked for 
the Spirit to bring about in normal human life 
that which He sustained and enabled in the 
humanity of Christ Jesus Himself. Irving 
wanted to bring together an understanding of 
the Holy Spirit imparting to men and women 
the principle of life that is in Christ, suffusing 
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the church with the life that was and is true of 
Christ's own humanity: 


“The church is to be not only the container of 
the manifested God, but she is the actor of his 
works, and the utterer of His wisdom: and to 
accomplish this, Christ, when he ascended up 
on high, received the Seven Spirits, the 
fullness and completeness of the vital, active 
Godhead. This is his occupation in heaven, to 
build the spiritual temple of the Lord out of 
the materials which He hath impregnated 
with His own life.’”°® 


Irving longed for a manifest demonstration of 
the power of God through charismatic 
giftings, advocating the desire and pursuit of 
‘speaking in tongues’ by Christians as part of 
this. He associated this phenomenon with his 
Paradigmatic Christ model. The Church is to 
be enabled and empowered by the Holy 
Spirit, looking to the life of Christ himself as 
the example of humanity under the control of 
the Spirit. At the same time, the risen Christ 
is to be seen as the agent whereby the fullness 
of the Spirit is released into the church, 
Christ's continuing body on earth. 


Irving's understanding of the Holy Spirit 
touching our senses, married to a 
Christological perspective, is best seen in The 
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Day of Pentecost or The Baptism With The 
Holy Ghost. Irving begins by affirming that 
the Baptism with the Holy Ghost is the 
ultimate expression of the ministry of Jesus. 
The work of the Holy Spirit is intrinsically 
bound up with the Resurrected Christ. Christ 
has entered into a position that allows a work 
of the Holy Spirit through Him that was not 
possible in the days of his Incarnation: 


“The whole work of the Son of Man, until the 
Resurrection, consisteth in the taking of this 
mortal life, and offering it without one sin 
upon the cross, to end it forever; but the work 
of the Holy Ghost is not to manifest a mortal 
life, no, nor even such a life as Adam was 
created withal, but that inexhaustible and 
glorious and eternal life into which Christ 


entered at the Resurrection”.©’ 


Here is the real fruitfulness of the Spirit in 
Irving's developed Christology. Christ, who 
is able to sin but does not, stands over against 
man the sinner. In the gulf between Christ and 
man, however, stands the shared humanity of 
God and man in Christ Jesus. Christ is truly a 
paradigm for us, demonstrating the reality of 
the Spirit indwelling and working in man. 
The present ministry of the Spirit towards us 
is not to replicate the specific ministry of 
Jesus in our lives, but to bring the benefit of 
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the reign of the transformed and resurrected 
Christ into our yet untransformed condition. 
The Holy Spirit is 


“the substance in the Godhead for cleansing 


the spirit”.”° 


This distinction is built upon the difference in 
status of the Resurrected Christ from the 
status he held during his ministry on earth. 


Irving's grasp of Christ's humanity is far more 
than a romantic portrayal of man's ideal 
state.’' We are met here with a radically 
Biblical portrait of the mission of God 
actuated through His Son's adopted 
humanity. The potential of the Christological 
paradigm is to be realised in the future 
Kingdom of God come to earth. Christ's 
humanity is no less than the catalyst of a 
present work of the Spirit in taking us 
forward, together will all those who, in 
sharing the humanity of the Risen Christ, 
look to share in His transformation: 


“Resurrection is not Adam's life restored; but 
another life, conferred by God, of an 
infinitely more excellent kind, in which is 
contained the fullness of the Godhead in a 
body. This life, equal in dignity and in power 
to the headship, lordship, and sustentation of 
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all creatures; this life, possessed of all 
capacities equal to the sitting on God's own 
throne, and wielding the sceptre of the world; 
this life, conscious to the mind of God, 
possessed of the energy of God, inhabited by 
the light and love and goodness and power of 
God; is that which Christ entered into by 
resurrection, and communicates to the church 
by baptism with the Holy Ghost”. 


What we can learn from Irving 


To understand Irving we have to see that 
there is a difference between the paradigm of 
humanity in Christ and the agency of Christ 
in bringing salvation. For the federal 
Calvinists, Christ is the Venerated Christ. 
Yes, He is a Christ who has brought us 
salvation and died for our sins; but otherwise, 
He remains in part aloof from our sinful 
predicament: He does not share our sinful 
flesh. Irving searched for a _ new 
understanding, one which would allow us to 
see Christ not only as the agent of our 
salvation but also as the pattern for our 
humanity. 


Irving associated the actions of the Spirit in 
our humanity with what has already occurred 
in the humanity of Jesus. These actions are 
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effected as part of one _ inheritance, 
distinguished in their relation to creation, 
regeneration and glorification’*?. These, in 
turn, are married to the birth, life and 
resurrection of Christ. Irving sought to make 
this model a paradigm for the Spirit's work in 
us. 


The first action, corresponding to the birth of 
Christ, is the 'creation of being' as effected in 
the act of Christ's generation paralleled for us 
in regeneration. This, the first stage, is 
properly the action of the Father. The second 
action, corresponding to the life of Christ, is 
found in the "sustentation of being in all its 
capacities"’* which, again, is paralleled in the 
Christian life by "our nourishment upon the 
flesh and blood of Christ"’*. This arises out of 
the accomplishment in Christ's life of living 
in holiness and obedience to the Father. In 
this, Christ was strengthened in his mortal 
flesh by the Holy Spirit, but the work in this 
second stage is properly designated as that of 
the Son. 


The distinction made between the first two 
actions is important because it allows Irving 
to express his conviction regarding the third 
action. The church has been devoid of the 
operation of this particular action for too 
long. This action corresponds to the 
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resurrection life of Christ and which is 
properly the work of the Father and the Son, 
whereby they “dwell in us, and make their 


abode in us’’.’° 


This third action Irving calls the ‘Baptism of 
the Holy Spirit'. The church has grieved and 
erred in not looking for the action of the Spirit 
in this third way; but yet has still been 
Christian, by merit of its participation in the 
first and second actions. It is to this third 
action that Irving calls the church. 


“His disciples in the days of his flesh received 
a share of the powers then possessed by him; 
and when he received new powers, ‘the gift 
of the Holy Ghost’, on his ascension to the 
Father, they received on the day of Pentecost 
the full share thereof, to the extent of this 
body's power to contain, and of this world's 
power to bear the sight and hearing of 


them”.”’ 


Where Irving had developed an 
understanding of the Holy Spirit already 
present in his earlier, Christological works, it 
was to allow for different aspects of the Spirit 
reaching out to touch us in a sensible way. 
Irving did this while seeking to retain the 
integrity of God working within a Triune 
interconnectability through the Trinity's 
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whole economy, grounded in Jesus Christ. 
Where the example of Christ's ministry is 
emphasised, it is within the context of the 
Risen Christ's reaching out by the Holy Spirit 
in saving action towards humanity. Irving 
glimpsed the possibilities of Christians living 
a life wherein God was both recognised and 
experienced in a sensible way. 
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Summary 


In this volume we have traced how theology 
developed from looking to fully embrace our 
human senses into a discipline which was 
telescoped into something intellectual, 
something cerebral, something that was no 
longer contingent on the knowledge of God 
embracing our senses but which became, 
quite literally, senseless. We have gone on to 
see how this found expression within a 
particular cultural tradition and context, 
noting factors that reinforced and 
exacerbated the problem. 


At the same time, we have witnessed a 
struggle to bring sense again to theology. The 
struggle to recognise and embrace, within a 
particular context, the God who recognises 
and embraces our humanity with such 
generous love and graciousness. God does 
not only do something for us, through the life 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ; but 
God draws us, in our humanity, into 
communion with Himself. This One God 
does not look simply to be venerated in awe 
by us, nor to present us with an ideal to live 
by or for. We have, rather, witnessed attempts 
to make sense again of theology. To show 
that our Saviour is the Paradigmatic Christ, 
who draws us into a full, sensory communion 
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with the Triune God. The God who reaches 
out to embrace us from the Father, through 
the Son and by the Holy Spirit. 


It is this sensible God that we need to 
acknowledge, as we seek to develop our 
understanding of who He is, what He does 
and how He does it. The One God works in 
and through humanity, in a very sensible 
way. We seek to develop this understanding 
further in the the volume in this series, 
Making it Real. A fuller exploration of how 
these trajectories are rooted in Scripture and 
can help develop our Christian witness today 
is explored in greater detail in a larger work, 
Experiencing Faith. 


All are available from Amazon in both kindle 
and paperback formats. 
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